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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ance, as we continue to descend the river, | very significantly applied, in the popular 
tiie except that the hills gradually become less | phraseology of this region, to express these 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. bold and rocky. The shores of the Ohio do| curvatures of the river. 


not any where present that savage grandeur; The beautiful islands, which are numerous, 
which often characterises our larger streams. | should not be forgotten. These are some- 
No tall cliffs, no bare peaks, nor sterile moun- times large and fertile, but generally subject 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, tains, impress a sentiment of dreariness on the | to inundation, and seldom under tillage. Some- 

no. 60, neave pevagu eraney, vr erame, mind. The hills are high, but gracefully times they are mere sandbanks, covered with 
curved, and every where clothed with ver-| thick groves of the melancholy willow, whose 

PHILADELPHIA. dure. There is a loneliness arising from the | branches dip into the water. The term tow- 





= variegated hues of the forest, and in the) the boatmen. 
cun nite cnt /notes of the feathered tribes ; but the travel. | Below the Falls of Ohio, we find a country, 
. . - ler feels none of that depression which results | not essentially different from that above, but 
The river Ohio for some distance below | from a consciousness of entire insulation from | presenting a different appearance to the eye, 
Pittsburg is rapid, and the navigation inter- | his species, none of that awe which is inspired | as viewed from the river. The change has 
rupted in low water by chains of rock extend- | by those terrific outlines that display the con- | been so gradual, that the traveller only now 
ing across the bed of the river. The scenery | vulsions of nature or threaten the existence of | begins to realise a diversity of surface, soil, 
is eminently beautiful, though deficient in| the beholder. It is impossible to gaze on the | and climate. The country is flat, the soil is 
grandeur, and exhibiting great sameness. The | fertile hills and rich bottoms that extend on/|deep, black, and rich. Small ranges of hills 
hills, two or three hundred feet in height, ap- | either side, without fancying them peopled ;|are seen at intervals; but the rock foundation 
proach the river, and confine it closely on/|and even where no signs of population appear, |is seldom exposed to the eye. The river- 
either side. Their tops have usually a rounded | the imagination is continually reaching for-| bottoms become more extensive, exhibit de- 
and graceful form, and are covered with the | ward to the period when these luxuriant spots cided appearances of annual inundation, and 
verdure of an almost unbroken forest. Some- | shall maintain their millions. are intersected by bayoux, or deep inlets, 
times the forest trees are so thinly scattered| The absence of population alluded to, is to| which are channels for the water in time of 
as to afford glimpses of the soil, with here} be considered in a comparative sense. With flood, and remain empty during the rest of 
and there a mass, or a perpendicular preci- | Ohio, Indiana and Illinois on the one hand,|the year. Cane-brakes are occasionally seen 
pice, of gray sandstone, or compact limestone, | and Kentucky and Virginia on the other,|along the banks. The cane is an evergreen, 
the prevailing rocks of this region. The hills|there can be no dearth of inhabitants; but | from twelve to twenty feet in height, which 
are usually covered on all sides with a soil, their dwellings are less frequently presented | grows chiefly in rich flats. It stands so thick 
which, though not deep, is rich. i the traveller’s eye than might be supposed. | upon the ground, as to form an almost im- 
Approaching towards Cincinnati, the sce-| We continually pass villages, great or small,| penetrable thicket, and as it is usually, in 
nery becomes still more monotonous. The|and farm houses are scattered along the | this region, found among ponds and bayouz, 
hills recede from the river and are less ele-!shore; but we often float for miles without | the cane-brake is always a secure retreat for 
vated. The bottom lands begin to spread | discovering any indication of the residence of | bears, which feed upon the buds, and for deer 
out from the margin of the water. Heavy|human beings. Many of the river bottoms|and other gregarious animals. The first 
forests cover the banks, and limit the prospect. | are inundated annually, and land has not yet | settlers find them very valuable, as affording 
But the woodland is arrayed in a splendour of | become so scarce or valuable as to induce | food for their cattle during the winter; and 
beauty, which renders it the chief object of| the owners to reclaim these spots from the | even after the country has been many years 
attraction. Nothing can be more beautiful | dominion of the water. Such places remain | settled, the inhabitants drive their cattle to 
than the first appearance of the vegetation in| covered with gigantic timber, which conceals | the cane in the autumn, and suffer them to 
the spring, when the woods are seen rapidly |the habitations beyond them. The com-|remain without any further attention until 
discarding the dark and dusky habiliments of | manding eminences are seldom occupied, be-|the ensuing spring. ‘The cane, however, is 
winter, and assuming their vernal robes. The | cause the settlers are farmers, who consult | generally destroyed in a few years, by the 
gum tree is clad in the richest green; the | convenience, rather than beauty, in the loca-|large number of cattle which are thus win- 
dogwood and red-bud are laden with flowers) tion of their dwellings, and who generally | tered upon it. Cattle and horses eat it 
of the purest white and deepest scarlet ; the | pitch their tents in the vicinity of a spring,| greedily, and will stray several miles in 
buckeye bends under the weight of its exu-| upon the low grounds. | search of this favourite food, which is said to 
berant blossoms. The oak, the elm, the wal-| One peculiarity, which is common to this | be very nourishing. 
nut, the sycamore, the beech, the hickory, | river and the Mississippi, and is perhaps owing | Cotton-wood, peccans, catalpas, and gigantic 
and the maple, which here tower to a great/|as well to their great volume of water, as to| sycamores, are now seen in the rich bottoms. 
height, have yielded to the sunbeams, and | the nature of the secondary formation through | Extensive groves of cotton-wood sometimes 
display their bursting buds, and expanding | which they roll, is the rounded and graceful | clothe the shores of the river. The tree is 
flowers. The tulip tree waves its long | shape of their meanders. The noble stream, |large, and extremely tall; the foliage of a 
branches, and its yellow flowers high in the| clear, smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward | rich deep green, resembling that of the Lom- 
air. ‘The wild rose, the sweet-briar, and the|with regular majestic force. Continually | bardy poplar, to which tree this also *ssimi- 
vine, are shooting into verdure; and clinging | changing its direction, as it flows from vale} lates somewhat in shape. Nothing can ex- 
to their sturdy neighbours, modestly prefer|to vale, it always winds with dignity, and | ceed the beauty of these groves: at a distance, 
their claims to admiration, while they afford | avoiding those acute angles which are ob-{a stranger might imagine them forests of 
delightful promise of fruit and fragrance. servable in less powerful streams, sweeps | Lombardy poplar; and as that tree is devoted 
The scenery still exhibits the same appear-| round in graceful bends. The word bend is|to ornamental purposes, it is scarcely possible 


ili lliaiataat inns eaten hiailiadiala eta pees of population, a wilderness in the | head, is significantly applied to the latter, by 


From Hall's Statistics of the West. 
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to refrain from fancying that some splendid 
mansion is concealed in the impervious shade ; 
while the deep gloom with which they en- 
velop the soil, gives a wild, pensive, and so- 
lemn character, to the cotton.tree grove. 

The catalpa is a small graceful tree, re- 
markable for the beauty of its flowers. The 
peccan is a tall tree, resembling the hickory, 
to which it is nearly related ; it yields a rich, 
fine nut, of which large quantities are annually 
exported. It is found on the margin of the 
Ohio and Wabash for a short distance above 
and below the junction of those rivers, and 
within the corresponding parallel on the Mis- 
sissippi, but not elsewhere in this region. 
Grapevines are numerous and very large, the 
stems being sometimes nearly a foot in thick- 
ness, though seldom exceeding six or eight 
inches, and the branches extending to the 
tops of the tallest trees. 

The misletoe is seen hanging from the 
branches of the trees throughout the whole 
course of the Ohio. It becomes more abun- 
dant after passing Cincinnati, and is seen in 
the greatest profusion between Louisville and 
the mouth of the river. This little plant 
never grows upon the ground, but with a 
very poetic taste, takes up its attic residence 
upon the limbs of the tallest trees. The berry 
which contains the seed, is so viscous as to 
adhere to the feet of birds, who carry it from 
tree to tree, and thus contribute to the propa- 
gation of this ornamental parasite. 

The paroquet is now seldom seen north of 
Cincinnati. They are abundant below Louis- 
ville, where flocks of them are heard chatter- 
ing in the woods, or beheld sporting their 
bright green plumage in the sunbeams. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of this, and other western rivers, is the vast 
and rapid accumulation in the volume of wa- 
ter, which takes place usually in the spring, 
but occasionally at other seasons, and is 
caused by the immense extent of the territory 
drained. 

When the waters are low, as is commonly 
the case, in the dry seasons of the summer 
and autumn, the majestic Ohio dwindles to a 
small stream, affording but limited facilities 
for navigation. Among the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, it is seen rippling over 
chains of rock, through which a passage is 
barely afforded to boats of the lightest bur- 
then. Further dowa, its channel is but rarely 
obstructed by ledges of rock; but instead of | 
these, a series of sandbars, extending in some 
places from shore to shore, and in others| 
projecting from the margin of the river far 
into its bed, and covered by but a few inches 
of water, render the navigation almost im- 
practicable. Steam boats constructed for the 
purpose, and navigated by skillful pilots, ply 
with difficulty from port to port. Many are 
grounded upon the bars, from which perilous 
situation some are relieved with great labour, | 
while others are obliged to remain exposed to 
the elements, during the rest of the season, 
and are either lost, or seriously injured. The 
larger boats are wholly useless during this 
part of the year; and of the hundreds of 
noble vessels that are seen-at other times 


actively plying upon these rivers, freighted 
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with rich cargoes, the greater portion now lie 
inactive. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that the 
water is lowest during the months of July, 
August, and September. The autumnal 
months are frequently dry, and the river 
remains low, in that case, until the winter. 
More usually there are slight rises of water 
throughout the fall season, which render the 
navigation practicable; and as the weather 
becomes cold, there is a gradual increase in 
the volume of water. ‘Throughout the winter, 
the frequent changes from cold to moderate 
weather, produce rains and rapid thaws, 
which occasion a series of freshets, and afford 
an ample supply of water. 

The change from the severe cold of the 
winter, to the higher temperature of spring, 
is usually sudden, and is attended by the pre- 














imagine that any concurrence of ordinary 
natural es, can produce a volume of wa- 
ter of sileiens magnitude for their submer- 
sion. The imerease of water therefore, to the 
point at which inundation commences, is not 
the work of an hour nor of a day—it is not 
like the hasty rising of a brook, nor the rush 
of a mountain torrent—but the powerful 
swelling of a great stream, increasing with 
gradual and majestic progression, and afford- 
ing to man and brute due notice of its ap- 
proach. In so large a volume of water, it 
will also be readily understood -that the force 
of the current will be near its centre, the 
portion that rolls in contact with the banks 
will have a retarded motion, while that which 
overflows the flat lands, will be stagnant, or 
flow gently backward in eddies. Such in fact 
is the invariable operation of these great 


cipitation of vast floods into the channels of} causes; and although domestic animals which 


the larger rivers. The snows that Jie deep 
upon the Allegheny mountains, are rapidly 
melted, and the immense mass of water which 
is thus produced upon the whole of the western 
declivity of that wide chain, from the borders 
of New York to those of North Carolina, are 
thrown into the Ohio. If the melting of the 


linger on the higher spots of the shore until 
the surrounding lands are immersed, and their 
retreat is cut off, are sometimes drowned, and 
although fences are floated off, there is never, 
on any of the overflowed lands, a strength of 
current great enough to sweep away perma- 
nent dwellings, or to endanger the lives of 


snow is accompanied by heavy and general|men or cattle, where ordinary prudence is 


rains, which is often the case, it will be seen 
that causes are brought into operation, of 
sufficient magnitude to produce the most 
astonishing results. The long and deep chan- 
nels of the rivers become filled to overflow- 
ing, the islands sink beneath the surface, the 
alluvial bottoms. and lowlands are covered, 
and we gaze upon a mass of waters, the im- 
mensity of which creates a feeling of awe, as 
well as of intense curiosity. 

This accumulation is attended with but com- 
paratively few inconveniences, and scarcely 
any danger, while its beneficial effects are 
incalculably great. The arrangements of 
Providence, intended for the ‘advantage of 


used. 

As the waters rise, trade and navigation 
are quickened into activity. ‘The largest ves- 
sels now float in safety ; the steam boat of six 
hundred tons burthen, is as secure from the 
dangers of the river navigation as the lightest 

| skiff; and it is a noble sight to behold these 
immense vessels, darting along with the cur- 
rent, with all the additional velocity which 
can be given by a powerful engine, or stem- 
ming with apparent ease the rolling torrent, 
| whose immense bulk seems to give it a fear- 
‘ful energy, which no human means might 
; attempt to overcome. 
At this season the spectator who is sta- 





spread desolation of life and property. 


man, however gigantic and uncontrollable, | tioned upon the shore,—perhaps at a spot 
seldom carry with them any cause for terror.| where no human dwelling is within sight, and 
We have none of those sudden and preci- | where the wilderness is untamed and unal- 
pitous floods, which in mountainous districts, | tered,—sees these vessels passing in rapid 
are sometimes poured down upon the valleys, | succession,—not unfrequently several at the 
with unexpected violence, attended by wide-|same time being visible—laden so heavily 
Our | that the whole hull is immersed, and it would 
rivers rise with rapidity until the channels | seem as if the least additional weight would 
become nearly filled; but as the waters swell | sink them. 
to the brink, the width and capacity of these| ‘The flat-bottomed boats are also numerous 
reservoirs become so great, the inlets and/|at this season. These are built along the 
branches so numerous, the lowlands to be|shores of the river, but more frequently on 
covered so wide, that the perpendicular accu- | its tributary streams, and often on the smaller 
mulation of the volume becomes slow andj|rivers and creeks, far inland, and at points 
gradual. After leaving the immediate region | beyond the reach of all ordinary navigation. 
of the mountains, the descent of the water|Here they lie, with their cargoes, waiting 
courses is so gradual, as to prevent the flood|until the annual rise of water shall afford 
from rolling forward with violence, while the them the means of proceeding upon their 
channels prepared for it by nature, and voyages; when they are floaivd off, with 
planned upom the most magnificent scale, are; their immense freights, consisting chiefly of 
too immense to be rapidly filled to overflow-|the heavier articles of the produce of the 
ing. country. 
In speaking of the lowlands which border | ome 
on the river Ohio, we use a phrase, which is} The Michigan government having offered 
comparative in its import. When the waters|a bounty for the production of beet sugar, a 
are low, or even at the medium height which | large company has been organised at White 
affords safe navigation for the largest vessels,| Pigeon for the manufacture, and measures 
the voyager sees the alluvial banks high | taken to procure a hydraulic press. The beet 
above him on either hand, and can scarcely | crop is large in Michigan. 
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From Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 94. Admit their lives devoted to thy need, 
Appetite, Epicurism, and Cruelty to Animals.| Take the appointed forfeit,—let them bleed. 


é ‘ . ee Yet add not to the hardships of their state, 
The Creator of mankind, im forming the} Nor join to servitude oppression’s weight.— 
two beings who were to be the pafentsof the} Beyond thy wants "tis barb’rous to annoy, 
vast population now spread over the face of| And but from need ’tis baseness to destroy.” 
the globe, acted in conformity with the gene- Pratt. 
ral principle, apparent in all his works, that} «The sum is this; if man’s convenience, health, 
of accomplishing the greatest objects by the} Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
simplest means. Instead of calling into ex- Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 4 
; ie og Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 
istence millions of human creatures at once, “s : ae 

: , As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
and dispersing them throughout the world, As God was free to form them at the first, 
the smallest number that would answer the} Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all.— 
purpose were formed, and in their miraculous Mercy to him that shows it is the rule—_ 
structure were infixed such provisions as se- By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man.” | 

ae ‘ Cowper. 

cured the preservation and increase of the ~ 
species. One of these, and the only one to} Whether or not mankind comply with the 
which reference need here be made, is that} humane principles of these two amiable poets, 
ever-vigilant monitor, which, by anirresistible | it may be worth while to enquire at some 


sway, continually impels us to the periodical | length in the present chapter. ‘To keep the | 


replacement of the waste which the body un-| subject constantly before the eyes of the 


It is so common in some streets of London, 
as to excite little emotion, to see hundreds of 
live eels exposed for sale, in boxes, stratified 
with sand, giving appalling evidence of vitality 
by their writhings; and still more exquisitely, 
when the skin is torn from the quivering flesh, 
and the struggling creature is slowly relieved 
from its tortures by being broiled on the grid- 
iron. There is no excuse for such practices: 
for although the tenacity of life evinced by 
the eel has been pleaded, the real and con- 
cealed object is flavour; there is nothing 


|easier than to kill this fish; it is done in a 


moment by piercing the spinal marrow with 
a sharp bodkin, close to the back part of the 
skull. 

The excessive cruelty which epicurism is 
in this case the cause of, is the more to be 
lamented, as there is no real improvement of 
flavour ; and the eel is just as wholesome and 


dergoes during the working of the vital me- | world has at least a better chance of being | palatable food without such treatment as those 
chanism. This monitor is appetite : | ultimately useful, than hopelessly to relinquish | fishes are which die immediately on leaving 


its urgent and frequent appeals, it were a 
contingency, liable to be influenced by choice | that portion of animated nature which cannot 
or memory, whether the vital flame would be} plead its own cause. 
extinguished for want of fuel. We need not extend our researches to re- 
The sway of appetite over men’s lives and| mote ages or nations, for evidence of the) 
actions is not the arbitrary exertion of a/ sacrifices that always have been, and still are, 
power which makes no return for obedience. | made to epicurism: we shall find sufficient at 
Compliance is the fulfilment of an agreeable | home, amongst the refinements of civilisation. 
duty ; and the source of a real enjoyment, | From all living things are collected the deli- 
which he, who has been temporarily rendered | cate morsels which can tempt a palate worn 
incapable of relishing, is most competent to/ out by continued gratification ; and to modern 
appreciate. as well as ancient luxury might be applied the’ 
Yet by improper indulgence this gratifica-| saying of the historian, “ Vescendi causa | 
tion is converted into a source of misery, and| terra marique omnia exquirere.” The most/ 
becomes the instrument of shortening instead | interesting, amusing, and even endearing 








all attempts at ameliorating the sufferings of |the water, and are thus secured by nature 


from ill-usage. 

In the shell-fish shops of the metropolis, 
we constantly see exposed for sale an array 
of living lobsters, conveniently corded, in or- 
der that the creature may placidly submit to 
the process of boiling to death. A thoroughly 
accomplished cook will nog presume to send 
a lobster to table, unless, previously to boil- 
ing, he has proved nof only its being alive, 
but sensitively so, by pushing in the eyes so 
as to produce quick convulsions of the claws. 
Amongst modern improvements in gastrono- 
my, is the art of crimping various sorts of 


fish. The cod is brought alive in weil-boats 


of continuing life. Inordinate addiction to} qualities of animals, cannot protect them) to Gravesend. Were it attempted to bring 


the pleasures of the table is certainly one of) from the rapacity of the epicure, with whom | 


the fish to London it would be killed by the 


the most degrading vices that can disfigure the single quality of sapidity outweighs every | fresh water, and the subsequent process ren- 


the human character. The cloyed palate of| other consideration, although perhaps a dozen | 


dered unavailing. Each fish is then taken 


the epicure no longer relishes that simple} lives and diminutive bodies must be sacrificed | out of the water alive, and receives a stroke 


fare which adequately nourishes the body, | for one scanty meal. This surely is true with | 
appeases hunger, and satisfies the wants of regard to singing birds. The French markets | 
those whose relish for plain food is not so-| are well supplied with all sorts: the black- 
phisticated by often repeated excess. For) bird, the thrush, the lark, the redbreast, the 
the epicure, all nature is put in requisition ; | nightingale, the whole choir of nature’s mu- 


on the head, which stuns but does not kill it. 
Close inspection will always discover by a 
fracture or other injury where this blow had 
been given. Sufficient vitality remains to 
preserve the contractility of its flesh. Arrived 


and torture, in addition to death, is inflicted sicians are in requisition by the gourmand, | in London the fish is cut down to the bone, in 


on God’s creatures, to attain some fanciful! who finds no other enjoyment in them than| 
flavour or relish discoverable only by a|as the ingredients of a favourite fricassee. 


several transverse sections: the fibre contracts, 
a certain ruggedness appears on the cut sur- 





wickedly whimsical glutton, whose exhausted | Throughout London, at certain seasons, are | face ; and the flesh when boiled becomes firm 


appetite requires unnatural excitement. 


to be seen the impaled bodies of thousands of|and flaky. A fishmonger informs me, that 


It is a question whether more use is made) larks, those pretty warblers whose acrial fro- | there is not the slightest advantage in this 


of animal food than is either necessary or | lics divert as much as the sweetness of their 
wholesome; and whether the unlimited do-| song delights. Is the miserable half ounce 


| process: if firmness be gained, flavour is lost: 
| but it is rendered necessary by the mistaken 


minion assumed by man over the lives of All 
animals was ever deputed to him by divine} 
authority. ‘This question resolves itself into 
one of serious import: Do we unnecessarily 
sacrifice animal life to artificial wants, and to) 
propensities which we are bound to control | 
rather than to indulge? It is not the province | 
of this volume to enter into the subject: but, | 
whatever may be the amount of man’s domi-| 
nion, it does not admit of doubt that it should | 
be exercised with humanity to the meanest) 
animal; and that modes of death should be 
selected which, without rendering the food 





of flesh on the body of this pride of songsters notions and fancies of the public. Had the 
of greater relish than its contributions to the | fish died, by being brought to London through 
more refined pleasures of man, to the imagery | fresh water, or by having received too violent 
of the poet, or to the embellishment of the | a stroke on the head, this desirable aspect of 
rural scene ? Elsewhere appetite is invited by its flesh could not be attained, as the muscle 
the spectacle of cages closely crowded with| would lose its contractility. In some cases 
live quails, where there is just room for their| the cod recovers so much as to move, and in 
enlarged and glutted bodies; and where, in| one instance that came to my knowledge it 
fruitless efforts to extricate themselves from | actually leaped off a table. 

their prison, they await the hour that con-! The turtle is the miserable victim of the 
signs them to the stew-pan. But the glutton| most unnecessary cruelty, in order to con- 
will defend himself: by the flimsy argument,|centrate all its unlucky perfections in the 
that it is necessary to thin the species. Amidst |epicure’s favourite but retributive dish. A 


less wholesome, shall terminate life with the| the myriads of the smaller birds, his destroy- + genuine turtle,gourmand proceeds according 


least possible suffering. 


“ By Heaven’s high will the lower world is thine ; 
But art thou cruel, too, by right divine? 


ing efforts are of little avail; and the fact} to the following disgusting process, performed 
may as well stand confessed that a depraved) on the live animal. The day before the 
appetite is the incentive. | wretched animal is to be dressed, it is 
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suspended by the two hind fins: a cord, with 
a heavy weight attached, is fastened round 
the neck, in order to draw it out, that the 
head may be cut off with the more ease. The 
head being removed, the body hangs in the 
same position all night; and it is dreadful to 
think that for a long time after the body will 
remain alive, and even the head will move. 
This is comparable to the fact related by 
Vincent le Blanc, from which we turn with 
disgust. He says, that when the king of 
Pegu intended a tortoise for his table, he 
caused the head to be cut off five days before 
the feast, to the end of which time the animal 
continued to live. 

Those ‘who are curious in tortoise-shell 
wares little reflect on the practices which 
they are the means of encouraging. The 
living tortoise, as soon as captured, is placed 
over a fire, and roasted even until the shell 
loosens from its back. Deprived of its natural 
defence, it is returned to the sea ; not through 
mercy, but in order that it may acquire a new 
shell, and be stripped of it by the same inhu- 
man method, should it be again captured. 

It is a published fact, that some butchers 
make it a practice to suspend calves by the 
hind legs for some hours previously to kill- 
ing them, and then to bleed them slowly to 
death, in order to render the flesh white. 
For the attainment of the same useless ob- 
ject, this most harmless of all creatures is 
made to suffer during the whole period of its 
short existence. During the first eight weeks 
of its life, it is bled in the neck, perhaps twice 
every week, in order to prevent its getting 
into robust health, which might make its 
flesh less delicate. When it has attained the 
age of four months, it is perhaps sold to the 
butcher, who bleeds it once or twice before it 
is killed, sometimes so copiously that the 
poor animal falls down through weakness, 
and sometimes dies during the night, owing 
to mere exhaustion. Should it survive, it is 
in due time pullied up by a rope tied to the 
hinder legs, and the fatal knife applied. Some- 
times the last ceremony is preceded by a stun- 
ning blow on the head. The bleeding is per- 
formed by tying a rope pretty tightly round 
the neck, and opening the vein: the bleeding 
is stopped by removing the ligature, and run- 
ning a pin through the two edges of the 
wound to keep them together. Let the 
lovers of white veal contemplate this treat- 
ment of the poor animal: let them remember 
that when they refuse to allow on their tables 
any but pale, sickly veal, they sentence the 
poor calf to the misery of being kept in a 
constant state of artificial weakness and ill 
health; that the butcher, to please them, will 
not buy a calf that has the bright and fiery 
eye of health; that, to bring a proper price, 
the eye must be dull, white, and ghastly; in 
fine, that the whiter the veal the more sickly 
was the calf. Can any one believe that such 
food is the best? and may we not suspect this 
state of the flesh to be often the cause of the 
disturbance of health which eating veal is 
sometimes known to produce ? 

A practice has also been adopted of ren- 


dering beef tender, by a peculiar mode of 
slaughtering: the ox is first stunned by a 
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violent blow on the head with a pole-axe, 
which breaks a small hole in the skull, and 
through the hole thus made a long cane is 
pushed down to the spinal marrow, which 
produces violent convulsions, and rolling of 
the eyes for some moments, as if the animal 
suffered excruciating torture. Perhaps there 
is less barbarity in this mode of death than 
tight at first appear ; but if the motive of its 

ginal adoption were, as has been affirmed, 
to make the beef tender; the inventor was 
deserving of his invention. 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 11, 1838. 





The first day of the present month takes 
its place in the records of time, as a day pre- 
eminently distinguished, and worthy to be 
commemorated in the hearts of the wise and 
good of every country, and through all suc- 
ceeding generations. On that day, we have 
reason to conclude, negro slavery in nearly 
all the islands of the British West Indies was 
for ever annihilated. This may be predicated 
we believe, upon information to be relied up- | 
on, with respect to Jamaica, Bermuda, St. | 
Vincent, St. Christophers, Tortola, Barbadoes, 
Dominica, Nevis, and Montserrat. Emanci- |! 
pation had already been effected in Antigua. 












of Abraham Rudolph, and the classical school 
under that of Dr. Joseph Thomas. 
Parents who design sending their children 
to these schools are respectfully requested to 
enter them early. 
Sth mo. 11th. 











Diep, in this city, on the evening of the 31st ult., of 
liver complaint, Bevan, wife of George M. Glover, 
aged about 39 years. After the disease had assumed 
an alarming character, under deep exercise of mind 
she said to her husband, in reference to the probable 
termination, we must endeavour to be resigned to 
the divine will; that she believed the present dispensa- 
tion was permitted for our further purification, to wean 
us more from the love of the world, und to increase 
our love for the Divine Being. She further said she 
had felt that in her mind, of late, that had been wean- 
ing her from ihe world; that she felt no tics except 
her family and near friends ; appearing deeply sensible 
of the great loss her children would sustain should she 
be taken away from them. After which she said no- 
thing in relation to her future prospects, but patiently 
and calmly bore her sufferings to the last, affording a 
comfortable evidence, we believe, that she is now 
enjoying the reward of peace. 
at his residence in Maiden Creek township, 
Berks county, on the 4th day of the fifth month, Jerg- 
mian Stara, in the 68th year of his age. For a num- 
ber of years he filled the station of overseer, and for 





>| the few last years of his life that of elder, to the satis- 


faction of his friends, by whom he was greatly beloved. 
He was a trve believer in the doctrines of the gospel, 
and manifested much stability and firmness during the 
period of those difficulties which issued in the separa- 
tion from us of many who had been members of our 
religious Society. During his last illness he several 


But we need not stop here,—the glorious | times expressed that he had no wish to recover, but 
work must go on as it has begun, and the} 4s resigned and willing to leave this world; he ad- 


liberation from cruel bondage of FivE HUN-| 
DRED THOUSAND human beings, may be con- 
sidered as rendered certain; brought about 
too by the voluntary act of the slaveholders 
themselves, and under the conviction derived 
from practical evidence, near them and about | 
them, that the measure was both safe and 
politic—best for the master, best for the| 
slave. And what must be the influence, the | 
effect of this grand and sublime experiment 
upon contiguous countries ? Can the tenacious 
advocates of the “ Cherished Institutions of} 
the South,” long resist the silent, but steady 
and invincible force of such an example, go- 
ing on, as it were, under their own eyes ?—| 
We think not. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Visiting 
Charles Allen, No. 146, Pine street; Jacob’ 





Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia | 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician. —Dr. Edw. M. Moore. | 


SELECT 


The girls’ school on James street will open | 
on second day, the 27th instant. 

The boys’ school on Orange street, will 
open on second day, the 10th of ninth month. 
Samuel Alsop, late teacher of the mathemati- 
cal department in Friends’ Academy in this 
city, has been appointed principal ; the ele- 
mentary school will continue under the care 


Justice, No. 117, Vine street ; John Farnun, | 
No. 116, Arch street. 


SCHOOLS. | 


dressed much pertinent counsel to his children respect- 
ing their future conduct, enforcing the necessity of 
diligently perusing the Holy Scriptures; the concern 
of his mind for the best interests of others was appa- 
rent, he remarking on one occasion, when a number of 
persons who had called to see him were present, 
“ There is but one Christian path for us all to walk in, 
if we will be saved.” 

on the 29th of the seventh month, in the 70th 
year of her age, Mary Putrrs, a member of the North. 
ern District Monthly Meeting. She manifested much 
attachment to the principles of the Christian religion 
as held by Friends, and endured with patient submis. 
sion a painful disease of long continuance, which ter- 
minated in her death. 

in Mendon, Worcester county, Mass., on the 
28th of seventh month, 1838, Saran Suove, wife of 
Josiah Shove, iu the 84th year of her age. She was a 
member, and an esteemed minister of the Society of 
Friends; through a long course of years she endea- 
voured to maintain and keep what she conceived to be 
the precious testimonies, and “ the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” with mach firmness of purpose, gentle. 








Managers for the Month.— | ness of spirit, and meekness of heart. In early youth 


she became convinced of Friends’ principles, and be- 
came a member by request, and retained an ardent 
attachment to Friends and those principles to the last. 
Her public ministry was marked with evangelical 
truths of doctrine, her language and deportment with 
much Christian simplicity. She was a faithful and 
affectionate wife, a regardful and tender mother; to 
the poor and needy a friend, and by all classes beloved. 
Her last illness was short, but peculiarly distressing, 
which she bore with much equanimity and cheerful 
resignation—impressed from the first of her illness 
that it would be her last, she bore ample testimony of 
her willingness to depart, assuring her aged companion 
and family that all with her would be happiness and 
peace ; and it is believed that her friends and extensive 
acquaintances would subscribe to the testimony of a 
highly esteemed public friend who attended her funeral, 
that in the present instance of mortality the removal 
was as a shock of corn fully ripe, gathered into the 
heavenly garner of divine and eternal rest. May the 
example of such a life have a due and salutary in. 
fluence; may such a triumphant and peaceful close not 
be easily forgotten by those who witnessed the scene. 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in @ relt- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Parrt 11. 


(Continued from page 350.) 


Sandwich Islands. Oahu. 


26th of 12th mo. Plyed to and fro during 
the darkness to windward of the island, and 
at the earliest dawn of day bore up for Dia- 
mond Hill. At eleven A. M. made the signal 
for a pilot, and hauled close in towards the 
opening of the reef under easy sail. As we 
neared the entrance, several boats were seen 
coming out. The first brought two or three 
of the resident traders; the second brought 


the pilot and some others, and in the third | 


came the British and American consuls. The 
former bringing us a packet of letters con- 
taining tidings from our beloved family at 
Shoosharry, &c., though, as might be ex- 
pected, all of old date, but new to us, and 
truly welcome, and afresh claiming a grateful 
tribute of thankfulness to Him whose tender 
mercies extend to all his poor unworthy crea- 
tures, however widely separated. The wind, 
which at first was likely to prevent our getting 
in, now changed, and bore us quickly through 
the winding narrow channel at once into the 
still harbour of Honolulu. The anchor was 
but just dropped, before Hiram Bingham, the 
senior missionary of the establishment resi- 
dent at this place, came on board, who offered 
his services in whatever way we could accept 
them; at the same time invited us to become 
his guests while here. Vee had on board a 
large packet of letters and parcels for him 
and his colleagues upon these islands. It ap- 
peared that information of our being at the 
Georgian Islands had long since reached this 
place; and as soon as our vessel came in 
sight, there was no doubt, from her strange 
and novel figure in these, seas, but we were 
arrived. ‘This was evident by our consul, 
Richard Charlton, bringing off our letters 
without hesitation. 

The natives here being much accustomed 
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27th of 12th mo. In the afternoon landed} mind ; and the expressions which they con- 
and made our way to Hiram Bingham’s habi- | tain of my beloved family’s concurrence with 
tation ; but not finding him at home, we called | my leaving them, to attend to the call of ap- 
upon the British consul, who kindly accom- | prehended duty, were so unexpectedly sounded 
panied us to obtain some exercise on foot, it | in my ears, that the weakness of human nature 
being forty-five days since we had an oppor- | could not be repressed, nor the tear of pa- 
tunity of walking more than a few paces ata | rental affection restrained. ‘ Deep called unto 
time on the “ Freeling’s” deck. Returned to|deep,” but the waves and the billows passed 
H. Bingham’s about the time his return homejjover, leaving me in a state of nothingness 
was expected, and found him accordingly.|and emptiness, but, perhaps, never more fit to 
Believing it safest forme not to miss an op-|declare of the goodness and mercy of my 
| portunity (if one could be obtained) of seeing | Lord, in the ability he was so graciously 
a body of the natives collected together to-| pleased to bestow. When Hiram Bingham 
| morrow (first day), at their own place of had finished reading and explaining my certi- 
worship, | mentioned the matter to H. Bing- | ficates to the people, I went and stood by his 
ham, who readily made way for my accom- | side, as “a reed shaken with the wind.” A 
modation, kindly offering his services to inter- | solemn silence now prevailed over us, until it 
pret if I wished to address the people. After | was with me to say—lIt is more than probable 
partaking of an early tea with the family, we | that the greater part of the company now as- 
returned on board. Ten p. ™. mercifully sup-|sembled never before heard of the existence of 
ported to look forward towards to-morrow in| a society under the denomination of Friends, 
humble confidence and hope of that help and ‘(alluding to my certificates,) but my beloved 
| strength which is almighty, and which has people, all such as love the Lord Jesus Christ 
inever yet failed to deliver me out of every|and keep his commandments are friends— 
|trouble and distress. My trust is in the Lord, | friends to God, friends to one another, and 
whose power is infinite, who alone can bless | friends universally to all mankind. ‘“ Ye are 
| and cause his own works to praise his ever|my friends,” said Christ, “if ye do whatso- 
great and adorable name. ‘ever | command you.” All such are members 

28th of 12th mo. (First day.) Repaired|of the same society the world over. Then, 
to H. Bingham’s house by nine a. m.; he ac-|charging the people to endeavour to draw 
companied us to the native meeting. As the|nigh unto God, that under the sanctifying 
branch of the mission here consists of several |influence of his power and life-giving pre- 
families from America,* who understand the | Sence our meeting together might be rendered 
|native language but in a small degree, and as|@ blessing, I was largely opened to declare 
/some other white people attending the meet- | the everlasting truth amongst them, and to 
| ing are labouring under the same disadvan- | turn them to its light in their own hearts—to 
\tage, H. Bingham proposed that my certifi-| the holy Spirit of Him who is “ the true light 
| cates should be first read in English, and that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
afterwards to the people in the native tongue; | World,” in whom only there is life, and who 
‘and this plan afterwards appeared more eii- | is the only way to God the Father, as declared 
gible, when it was observed that other persons | by himself:— I am the way, the truth, and 
came into the meeting (probably induced by | the life; no man cometh to the Father but by 
|curiosity) who do not attend on other ocea-|me.” That a mere outward profession of 


| sions—such as the foreign consuls, and others religion would prove altogether unavailing to 


ie . . 
‘from the town. ‘The service performed here |them; the great work of regeneration must 
} I Ss & 


| by the missionary somewhat differs from what | be witnessed ; that to be members of the true 
| we had seen at the Southern Islands. ‘These | church, they must be redeemed with judgment 
}commenced with a very short prayer, which | from sin and from transgression, and be con- 
|we had previously been told was for a bless-| verted unto God by the righteousness of 








to see shipping, in general take but little no- | ing on what was about to follow ; a portion of Christ Jesus, believed in and submitted to 
tice of them, and seldom visit them ; but they | the Scriptures was then read, and afterwards | through faith in the operation of the Spirit of 
soon swarmed upon our deck, attracted by ja hymn was sung. When this was finished, | God, who raised Him from the dead, with 
the odd appearance of the “ Henry Freeling ;” | the principal prayer (as before explained to| Whom also they must be raised from death 


and we afterwards understood that they gave 
her the name of the “Mast-and-a-half.” We 
now find it needful to make an alteration in 
the day of the month and of the week, to 
accommodate those of these islands. Yester- 
day was with us what is commonly called 
Christmas-day, the 25th inst.; but we fin 

that to-day (with us the 26th inst.) is here 
only the 25th, and the Christmas-day kept 
here. To prevent confusion, we purpose 
adopting the day considered the Sabbath here, 
instead of our own, whilst we remain among 
the Sandwich Isles: such an occurrence is 
not likely to happen agaigq, but the ship’s log- 
book will still retain the dates and days as 
when we left England, and in it the change 
will never be observable. We remained on 
board to-day, to get things adjusted various 
ways. . 


|us) was then offered at considerable length, | Unto life. That we cannot worship God in 
‘and then another hymn was sung. The read-| the manner He requires while we continue in 
\ing of my certificates then commenced. [| Sim and wickedness, for the prayers of the 
had sat under a great weight of exercise, from | wicked are not heard; they cannot pray ac- 
a belief that I should have to stand up when|ceptably in that state—their sacrifice is an 
fo reading of them was gone through, and|@bomination. The true and living worship- 
not without a humiliating sense and feeling of| pets of the only true and living God are no 
weakness and fear at my own insufficiency. |!onger dead in sins and trespasses; they are 
Not having for perhaps a year and a half’ redeemed from these by the righteousness of 
jheard my certificates read, except in the | Christ Jesus, who came to save his people 
| Polynesian language, I felt quite struck on|!rom their sins, and never in them. That we 
| Soaring them in English, but I think the uni-| ™™¥S* fear God, and in thought, word, and 
ty and sympathy of my dear brethren and deed, give glory unto Him, before we can 
| sisters at home never at any time felt so truly | Worship Him in spirit and in truth. For con- 
precious and strengthening to my bowed-down siderably more than an hour my heart was 
enlarged in the flowings of Gospel love, as a 

* The wissionaries stationed at the Sandwich Islands stream bearing down every thing before it. 


are believed to be exclusively from the American board A more attentive audience om scarcely be 
of missions, conceived, than certain classes of this people, 
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Poth natives and foreigners. The Lord’s|ing, the following acknowledgment was writ- 
Power had the dominion, and reigned pre-|ten and returned :— 


eminently until the breaking up of the meet-|  « Highly sensible of the kindness and hos- 
ing. Every class and variety of the people | pitable intention of Kinau, the governing chief 
flocked round us, scarcely affording us an op-| of the Sandwich Islands, and the constituted 
portunity of speaking to the members of the | authorities of the same, I assure them of my 


missionary establishment. Some of the natives | Christian regard in the love of the everlasting 
endeavoured to thank me through the medium ospel, which has induced me to visit these 


of H. Bingham, but I requested him to refetfisjes afar off. 


such to the great Creator, and not to look of “T feel and value this token of good-will, 
the creature. One said I had brought them |j, their act of generosity, and I do freely ac- 


a blessing. A number of serious looking cept the supplies so gratuitously furnished. 
women came round us, whose countenances| « With best desires for their present and 


bespoke that love was in their hearts. Troops | eternal welfare, and that of every age and 
of the dear children gathered in their turn, every class over whom they preside, I am her 
and seemed delighted to find that they also) and their sincere friend. 
might shake hands with the strangers ; some | “Dp. W.” 
of them would come again and again, until | « Tonry Freeling, in the harbour 

they found that their faces were recognised. | of Honolulu, Ist mo. 1st, 1836.” 

We seemed to need more hands than we pos-| ,, _.. 

sessed, as frequent attempts would fail to shake | To Kinau, 


hands with those that held theirs out to us,by| “The governing chief of the Sandwich 
Islands,” &c. 


others reaching forward and taking hold of 
ours before them, in quick succession. | Before the business was fully arranged, and 
Thus hath my gracious Lord been pleased | the parties gone from the cabin, the young | 
to deal with a poor, worthless, unprofitable | King Kanikeaouli arrived, with several of his 
creature, but a living monument of his ever-| principal attendants. He was escorted on 
lasting love and mercy, although unworthy of | board by the English consul, and accompanied 
being numbered among the least of his ser-| by two other foreigners. It appears that the 
vants. Truly his judgments are a great deep ; | king, although the lawful ruler of these islands, 
but his love who can declare? it is unutter-| has delivered up the executive power into the 
able, unfathomable, and unbounded as his | hands of Kinau, and takes no part whatever 
mercy, whose is the kingdom, and to whom | in the administration of public affairs. He is| 
all power and glory belong for ever. When | surrounded by a set of evil advisers, and, there 
we got into the open road, H. Bingham told | is every reason to apprehend, leads a very 
us the bell was then ringing at the Mariners’ | unsteady, dissipated life, but is said to possess 
Chapel, where the English and other foreign- | good abilities and an amiable disposition ; he 
ers meet, if I wished to goto it. I replied, | talks some English, but understands much of 
that I believed I must go on board to my lit-| what is said. He examined every part of our 
tle family there. | vessel very minutely, and would have gone to 
3ist of 12th mo. Engaged on board the the mast-head, (as is a common thing with 
fore part of each day preparing despatches for him) but our rigging being afresh tarred, de- 
England, and by the numerous callers to look | terred him from attempting it. An intelligent 
at the vessel, and see the newly arrived | person, a native of Dundee, was on board at| 
strangers. The governor of the fort, and the time, though not one of the palace party. 


} 








some of the principal chiefs, with the governor | To this man I mentioned what I thought of | 


of the island of Maui, were amongst them. In) the islanders, and as the king, who sat next 
the afternoon took exercise on shore, and|him, appeared to listen attentively, I spoke 


called upon some of the inhabitants, and en-| freely and plainly on the impending ruin that 
gaged in writing till late at night. 


This | awaited these islands, if the importation of | 


dropping their tears before her. Then coming 
to the bottom of the Middle-field, finding a re- 
newal of her concern, she appeared a second 
time to a great number. Many expressed 
much satisfaction, and prayed success might 
attend her labours. 

Returning into the city soon after twelve 
o’clock, she appeared by Wood street end in 
Cheapside ; afterwards at two different places 
in Paul’s church yard, and again at Fleet-ditch; 
scarce less than half an hour at each of the 
six times, and at some of them more. At 
every place she was, generally, well received. 
The strength and distinction she was furnished 
with, in this great day’s work, was matter of 
admiration to us who accompanied her. Many 
of the people who had followed from place to 
place observed with astonishment, that she 
not only held out, but seemed to grow in 
strength to the last; and concluded it must 
be owing to an immediate support from the 
Divine power. Some audibly confessed they 
had a feeling sense of it. 

She then stepped in a friend’s house, took 
a little refreshment, and went to the Savoy 
meeting, (the meeting house at Westminster 
being shut up in order to be repaired) where 
she appeared again pretty largely; and a 
sweet refreshing season it was. 

The 19th she attended a meeting appointed 
at the Savoy on account of a funeral ; had a 
very laborious time afterwards at the burial 
ground near Longacre, and from thence went 
to Clare-market. In her passage through the 
market she stopped twice or thrice, calling to 
repehtance, and exhorting the people, a few 
minutes at each place ; and after that coming 
to the upper end, by the corner of Lincoln’s- 
inn fields, she stood up and declared the truth 
for a considerable time. Many expressed their 
satisfaction, though some few appeared to re- 
main impenetrably hard. 

The 21st her concern lay for Honey-lane 
market, which she entered from Laurence- 
lane, calling such as lived out of the fear of 
God to repentance ; and coming to an open 
part near the middle of the market, she 
preached about a quarter of an hour. Then 
passing to the north corner, she appeared a 
second time, more largely, in a lively and 


evening spent some time with the seaman’s| spirits and the use of them was allowed to| acceptable testimony. Many of the people 
chaplain, a young man appointed and sent out continue ; and without the private property aor agreeably affected, and very desirous to 
by the Seamen’s Friend Society in America, | the poor inhabitants is respected and protect- | Know where they might meet with her again ; 
to preach at the Mariners’ Chapel. 





While | ed by wholesome laws, firmly executed with-|S@ying, they would go miles for another . 





together some interesting conversation took | out partiality. At present these people are | Opportunity. 


place on important subjects. groaning under the most arbitrary feudal 


The 22d, she appeared in Spittalfields*mar- 


1st of 1st mo. 1836. This morning a depu-| system imaginable, kept up with shameful ket, and was favourably received by the peo- 
tation of chiefs of the highest order came on | and oppressive tyranny on the part of the ple. And though she was much weakened in 


board, bringing a letter, addressed to me, as | chiefs. 


follows :-— (To be continued.) 


“ Honolulu, January 1st, 1836. — 

* As an expression of friendly regard of! . = 

Kinau and her associate chiefsto Mr. Wheeler, | Remarkable Narrative respecting Ann Mercy 
the friendly visitant, they beg his acceptance Bell. 

of a few supplies. They are the ire foe 


For “ The Friend.” 


(Continued from page 352.) 


The 16th, in the morning, she went through 
Long-alley, calling to repentance; and then 
passed into the upper part of Moorfields, 

Finding upon enquiry that to refuse this| where she preached to a large concourse of 
present would create much dissatisfaction,| people, and afterwards had something par- 
because entirely intended as a good-will offer-| ticular to the children, several of whom stood 


five barrels of potatoes, five turkeys, five fowls, 
and one hog. 





“ Nav.” “ Krnav.” 





body by frequent and laborious exercise, she 

| had a living and powerful time afterwards in 
Cox’s square. Here she again preached the 
essential baptism, administered by Christ him- 
self, without the unnecessary aid of symbols 
and ceremonies, by the living water of that 
spiritual river which purifies the soul, and 
refreshes the spirit of every citizen of the 
new Jerusalem. The generality of the people 
were solid, and several much tendered. 

The 23d, as the people broke up from their 
several places of worship, she stood up at the 
east gate of Exeter Exchange in the Strand, 
and preached to a large concourse. Amongst 
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other things, she remarked, how apt the gene- 
rality are to rest in external performances: 
which, if ever so exact to ancient practice, 
are but figures or shadows; showing by an 
apt allusion hogy the baptismal water of the 
gospel, and the life-giving blood partaken of 
in the Lord’s supper, both issue from Christ; 
as did the water and blood from his side, 
when pierced by the Roman soldier ; pointing 
Him out for all to look unto as the one essen- 
tial baptiser and dispenser of the true com- 
munion. A weighty and solemn time it was, 
for near the space of an hour. ‘Towards the 
conclusion, something was thrown at her and 
passed pretty near her head, which the whole 
body of the people resented, and the party 
offending was immediately seized; but through 
the mediation of the friends who accompanied 
her his liberty was, with some difficulty, pro- 
cured. 

In the afternoon she attended the Savoy 
meeting ; after which she appeared near the 
end of Suffolk street, by Charing cross, where 
she was fervently concerned, and enabled to 
preach the necessity of repentance as a pre- 
paration against an approaching time of trial, 
wherein the Almighty would thin the multi- 
tudes of this metropolis, and other parts of 
the nation, and make the most presumptuous 
of mankind know that he is God, and that the 
supreme dominion is rightfully his. She also 
expressed a further sight, she was then 
favoured with, of the wide-spreading of the 
light and spirit of the Lamb, the flourishing 
state of the true and living church, and the holy 
Sabbath that should ensue. The crowd was 
very large. Some about the skirts of it were 
rudely talkative; but many of those that were 
nearer appeared grave, tender, and concerned, 
and declared their belief of what she had pro- 
phetically delivered. 

The 26th, she appeared in Newgate market 
to a large and attentive audience, im a clear, 
instructive, and persuasive testimony, which 
was well and satisfactorily received. From 
thence she went to Smithfield ; where a large 
number presently collected round her. To 
these she delivered some close and weighty 
observations and admonitions ; but, by reason 
of a few drunken, abusive persons, who were 
uncommonly rude and noisy one amongst an- 
other, she proceeded not so fully as in many 
other places. 


tenderly and solidly brought to acknowledge 
to the truth, and heartily wished success to 
her concern wherever she went. 

The 30th, in the morning, she appeared in 
the high road at Shoreditch. The people at 
first seemed amazed and awkward, but after- 
wards became attentive. And as the place 
was a little inconvenient, she removed into a 
square court in the neighbourhood, where 
she tenderly expostulated with them for about 
half an hour; during which they were very 
still, and several of them much aflected. 

The 3d of the 10th month, she had an op- 
portunity, first,in Shadwell market; a second 
in Ratcliff highway ; a third in a court adja- | 
cent; and a fourth in a yard belonging to| 
one of the inhabitants, to pretty good satis- 
faction. 

The 7th, in the morning, she set out, intend- 
ing for Stepney ; and passing through White- 
chapel, a concern fell upon her to stop there. 
She made her first stand just without the bars, 
and delivered a strong and lively testimony 
to a great number, gathered before her. She 
appeared twice afterwards at the lower end | 
of the street, in a considerable degree of the | 
life, wisdom, and love of the truth. 

Proceeding then to Stepney, she had an 
acceptable time with part of an independent | 
congregation, who had just broke up their | 
own meeting; together with several others, 
who staid and heard her with sobriety and | 
attention. ‘Their preacher stopped also, and 
showed himself to be a man of a candid dis- | 
position, and Christian behaviour. 

About this time, one who, according to her | 
own voluntary acknowledgment, had lived so 
void of a true distinguishing sense of religion | 
that she could sit under any sort of ministry | 
with equal indifference, fell in with our friend, 
and received a strong and living touch through 
her testimony ; and a few months after she 
declared, upon her death-bed, that by keeping 
close in obedience to that divine light which 
then convicted her, she had found remission ; 
and after some sensible and affecting exhorta- | 
tions to several who were present, appeared 
to depart in the peace and love of God. 

The 10th, Mercy walked through the 
Fleet market, calling to repentance, and made 
her first stand in the new buildings on the east | 
side ; a second in the old Meal market, under | 
cover, the weather being unfavourable, where 








carried her through, though apparently under 
much bodily weakness. 

The 3d of the 11th month, she appeared 
in four different places in and about the mint, 
in Southwark, and afterwards visited some 
prisoners in their own apartments. 

The 4th, she attended the forenoon meet- 
ing at Grace-church street. After dinner 
she appeared near the Ship inn, in the borough. 
A second time in Three-crown court. A third 
time at Margaret’s hill. A fourth time in the 
area before the new prison. A fifth time by 
the end of Long-lane ; this place being incon- 
venient for standing, rendered many of the 


| people restless and noisy ; therefore she passed 


on to Laut street, and appeared a sixth time, 
to a very large number, greatly to satisfac- 
tion. After taking a little refreshment, she 
went to the evening meeting at Grace-church 
street. ‘This was a very laborious day’s work ; 
but the power of that Spirit which truly 
quickens, bore her through the service with 
great strength, serenity, and sweetness. It 
was a day of admirable favour, not to be for- 
gotten by me, nor I believe, by many more. 
The 19th, she had two acceptable oppor- 


| tunities, orie at Brook’s market, the other at 


Covent garden. 

The 13th, in the morning, she attended a 
marriage at Grace-church street meeting. In 
the afternoon she appeared in four different 
parts of Wapping; and in the evening had a 


|meeting in Friends’ meeting house there, 


with a considerable number. She had a hard 
company to labour amongst in every one of 
these places; but was enabled to discharge 
herself pretty thoroughly. 

‘The 2d of the 12th month, in the morning, 
she entered upon her service at the lower end 
of Rosemary lane, where she appeared at four 
different places. At the first, second, and 
third, the people were quiet, and behaved 
well. ‘The fourth was in a very disagreeable 
situation, amongst a drunken, dissolute com- 
pany; many of whom bore the marks of 
prostitution and infamy, and came running 
up in a wanton indecent manner. She stood 
in silence awhile, till the power of Truth 
arose over them; and then, stepping upon a 
bench, declared, with uncommon fervency 
and awfulness, the great day of the Lord to 
them, in a sententious flow of weighty truths, 
for about a quarter of an hour, and concluded 


The 27th, in the morning, she was at the| she concluded with a few words in prayer ;|with an ardent and compassionate address to 
Savoy meeting; and in the afternoon went to|and in the afternoon she appeared in the|the Almighty, on their account. The gene- 


the lower part of Hungerford market, where 
she had the favourable attention of a consi- 
derable number, for about half an hour. 
Then coming to the upper part of the mar- 
ket she stood up again; and beginning first 
with the children, who were numerous, she 
proceeded to the parents, and then to all, in 
a very lively, sweet, and powerful manner. 
Many of the people were -tenderly touched, 
and parted with her very affectionately. From 
thence she went to St. James’s market, so 
called; which she passed through, calling to 
repentance ; and coming to the lower side, 
where the people had most room to stand, 
they flocked up to her, and she delivered her- 
self to them with good ability and perspicuity. 
The minds of many, both old and young, were 


great yard of the Fileet-prison, amongst | 
a considerable number of prisoners. 
pretty well, the circumstances of things con- 
sidered. 

From hence her time was much taken up | 
in visiting the sick, and by some indisposition | 
of her own, till the 25th, when she attended 
the forenoon meeting at the Savoy ; and in the | 
afternoon passed through Carnaby market, | 
calling to repentance ; and then stopping in| 
an open part, had an opportunity with a con- | 
siderable number of people. Her next stand 
was in Golden square. She stood a third and 
fourth time in two opposite sides of Soho 
square, and a fifth in Greek street. The 
generality at every place behaved pretty 
well. The power of Truth was with her, and 








cious. 


rality, afterwards, appeared very much altered 


All| both in countenance and behaviour, departing 


with sobriety and thankfulness. In the after- 
noon she had three solid opportunities in 
Kent street, and afterwards attended the 
evening meeting at Grace-church street. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WHITE SHARK. 


Of all the inhabitants of the deep, those of 
the shark kind are the most fierce and vora- 
In size, the great white shark ap- 
proaches nearly to the whale, and far sur- 
passes him in celerity and strength, in the 
formidable arrangement of his teeth, and his 
insatiable desire of plunder. By some writers 
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to the weight of four thousand pounds, and | in the world. 
that in the stomach of one of them a human; Their flesh, which is sometimes eaten, is 
body was found entire. exceedingly coarse and rank, and hardly di- 
The head is large and flattish; the eyes| gestible by any but negroes, who are remark- 
are also large, and the snout is long. ‘The | ably fond of it. 
mouth is enormously wide, placed far beneath,| The following remarkable narrative is men- 
and therefore these, as well as the rest of the | tioned in the German translation of Linneus, 
shark kind, are said to be obliged to turn on} by Professor Muller. “In 1658, a sailor fall- 
their backs to seize their prey. ‘The throat|ing by accident into the Mediterranean, was 
is extremely wide, and capable of swallowing | instantly, notwithstanding his cries, swallowed 
a man with he greatest ease. But its furni-| by a white shark. But the animal had scarcely 
ture of teeth is still more terrible; of these} swallowed down its devoted victim, when the 
there are six rows, which are flat, triangular, | captain of the ship levelled a cannon at it, and 





exceedingly sharp at their edges, and finely 
serrated. When the fish is in a state of repose, | 
this dreadful apparatus lies flat in the mouth ; 
but when it seizes its prey, it has a power of | 
erecting them by the assistance of a set of) 
muscles that join them to the jaw. 

The other parts of the fish are almost) 
equally terrible to behold. Its pectoral fins | 
are very large ; it is furnished with large eyes, | 
which it turns at pleasure on every side, and | 
it can behold its prey behind it as well as be-} 
fore ; its whole aspect is marked with a cha- | 
racter of malignity. The tail is of a semilunar | 
form,—but the upper part is longer than the | 
lower. It has extraordinary strength in the | 
tail, and can strike with amazing force, on | 
which account the sailors cut it off with an axe | 
as soon as they have got it on board. The} 
colour of the whole body and fins of this animal | 
is a light gray; its skin is rough, hard, and | 
prickly, and is that substance that covers in- | 
strument cases, called shagreen. 

The depredations this animal commits are | 
frequent and formidable ; in all hot climates) 
he is the dread of sailors, where he constantly | 
attends ships in expectation of what may fall | 
overboard. 

So great is the rapacity of the shark, that 
nothing which has life is rejected by it; but 
human flesh appears to be its favourite food : | 
—when once it has fed upon mankind, it con- | 
tinually haunts those places where it expects | 
a return of its prey: it is however asserted | 
that this voracious fish will take the black 
man’s flesh in preference to the white. 

The usual method of taking a shark, is to 
bait a hook with a piece of beef or pork, which 
the sailors throw into the sea, affixed to a) 
strong cord, strengthened near the hook with 
an iron chain; as, without such precaution, | 
the shark would presently bite the cord in| 
two, and set himself at liberty. He approaches | 
it, swims round it, examines it, and appears | 
for a time to neglect it; but when the sailors | 
make a pretence, by drawing the rope, as if) 
intending to take it away, then his hunger ex- | 
cites him, he darts at the bait, and swallows 
it, hook and all. When he finds the hook 
lodged in his maw, he exercises his utmost 
efforts to continue in his natural element ; but | 





the shot struck so straight that the shark in- 
stantly brought up the sailor, still alive, who 
was taken up without having received any 
considerable injury. The animal, which was 
also taken, after being completely despatched, 


|was hung up on the vessel; it was twenty 


feet in length, by about eight in thickness, 
and weighed three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four pounds. ‘The captain gave it to 
the sailor, who showed it for money, and went 
about the country with this monster.—IJchthy- 
ology for Youth. 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
WEEDS. 

“ The presence of an abundance of weeds is a sign of 
a good soil,and a bad farmer.” 

Weeds are noxious herbs, which are neither 
food for man or beast, and are:so well known 
to farmers as not to require any particular 
description. It is always desirable to get rid 
of these loafers, which are continually rob- 
bing useful and nutritious plants of the food 
intended for their sustenance. Of course, the 





right time to extirpate them is whenever you 
discover them intruding upon the rights and 
privileges of their betters. Some think one 
season of the year is best for this purpose, 
some another; but my plan is to attack them 
whenever and wherever I can find them, and 
treat them as common outlaws, who don’t de- 
serve the protection of the community. 
Those who are so careless and lazy as to 
suffer St. John’s wort, daisy, and other per-| 
nicious weeds to encumber their fields, and to| 
perfect, ripen, and scatter their seeds, reap a} 
rich harvest of trouble and vexation, as a just | 
retribution for their indolence. I have lately 
come into possession of a most valuable littie | 
instrument for extirpating weeds, called a} 
spud ; it is somewhat like a chisel, about an | 
inch and a half across the edge, with a socket, | 
for the insertion of a handle; and it has a re- | 
verse edge near the socket, so that it cuts| 
either by pushing or pulling. ‘The whole con- 
cern is not heavier than a common walking 
stick, for which it is a good substitute on a} 
farm, as it is then always ready for action| 
when any thing presents for removal, when 
the ground is too dry to admit of pulling it up, 


when his strength is exhausted, he suffers his|or you may be indisposed to stoop for so 
head to be drawn above water; the sailors| small a purpose. It is said that good English 
confine his tail by a noose, draw him on ship-| farmers always carry one of these spuds in 
board, and despatch him as soon as possible, | their walks over their grounds, and I find that 
by beating him on the head; yet even this is|}a number of them have been sold at Lan- 
attended with difficulty and danger: the enor-|dreth’s, in Chestnut street, this season, at 
mous creature, terrible even in the agonies of | twenty-five cents each, which is a pretty 
death, still struggles with his destroyers, and |clear indication that there are some farmers, 


eee ee 
it has been asserted, that this kind will grow lis the most difficult to be killed of any animal |at least, who are disposed to promote their 


interests by making war on the weeds. 


X. 
Germantown, July 4, 1838. 
mame 
From the same. 


Destruction of Bugs and Insects by Ducks. 


In the absence of the birds in my neigh- 
bourhood, which have been almost extermi- 
nated by a succession of idle vagabonds, we 
have been almost eaten up by insects of a 
variety of kinds, whose names and habits we 
are entirely ignorant of, excepting that we 
have discovered that it takes a great deal to 
keep them—for they are most voracious eat- 
ers, and partake only of things that are young, 
juicy and tender. 

Men of science might render much service 
to the country if they would turn their atten- 
tion to this branch of natural history, and 
communicate to the public the results of their 
investigations in plain, intelligible language, 
adapted to the understandings of the people 
gencrally. A friend of mine, whose pump- 
kin and other vines were assailed with bugs, 
so as to threaten their entire destruction, 
placed a hen, who had charge of a large num- 
ber of ducklings, in a coop in his field. The 
young ones being at liberty to wander abroad 
in search of meat, carried destruction into the 
enemies’ camp, destroying vast multitudes of 
the bugs, which they shoveled into their 
crops with such voracity that in a few days 
there were none left to injure the plants. We 
must either raise and protect a new race of 
birds to keep the insect tribes in check, or we 
must turn our attention more than heretofore 
to propagating chickens, ducks and turkeys, 
to aid in the destruction of these formidable 
enemies. T 

Radnor, July 6th. 

THE METEOR. 
From “ The Reliquary,” by Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
A shepherd on the silent moor 
Parsued his lone employ, 


And by him watch’d, at midnight hoar, 
His lov’d and gentle boy. 


The night was still, the sky was clear, 
The moon and stars were bright; 
And well the youngster lov’d to hear 

Of those fair orbs of light. 


When lo! an earthborn meteor’s glare 
Made stars and planets dim; 

In transicnt splendour through the air 
Its glory seem'd to swim. 


No more could stars’ or planets’ spell 
The stripling’s eye enchant ; 

He only urged his sire to tell 
Of this new visitant. 


But, ere the shepherd found a tongue, 
The meteor’s gleam was gone; 

And in their glory o'er them hang 
The orbs of night alone. 


Canst thou the simple lesson read 

My artless muse hath given? 
The only lights that safely lead 

Are those that shine from heaven. 
One far more bright than sun or star 

Is lit in every soul ; 
To guide, if nothing earthly mar, 

To heaven’s eternal goal! 
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